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About  the  covers 


Front:  SSgt.  Garrett  Franklin  and  Senior  Airman  Darrel 
Bigham,  aircraft  armament  systems  specialists,  load  a 
weapon  onto  a jammer.  (Photo  by  SSgt.  Linda  Mitchell) 


Back:  A Marine  Corps  crew  chief  inspects  his  helicopter 
prior  to  the  flight.  (Photo  by  SFC  Karen  Polston) 
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With  Sgt.  David  Robinson  operating  the  controls,  Staff  Sgt.  Garrett  Franklin  and  Senior  Airman  Darrel  Bigham  strap 
an  inert  (unloaded)  weapon  onto  a jammer  during  a weapons  load  practice  session. 


Bomb  Loaders 


Story  and  photos  by 
SSgt.  Linda  Mitchell 

The  A-10  Thunderbolt  landed  after  completing  an 
air-to-ground  bombing  mission  over  a target  range. 
The  airplane  needed  to  be  rapidly  reloaded  so  the 
aircrew  could  make  one  more  run  before  the  end  of 
the  day. 

Seconds  after  the  engines  were  shut  down,  air- 
craft armament  systems  specialists  raced  to  the 
plane  with  replacement  munitions.  Within  45 
minutes,  the  aircraft  was  rearmed  and  ready  to 
take  off. 

“This  is  called  an  integrated  combat  turnaround 
(ICT),”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Scott  McNabb,  a weapons 
lead  crewmember  trainer  in  the  354th  Aircraft 
Generation  Squadron  (AGS),  Myrtle  Beach  Air 


Force  Base,  S.C.  “ICTs  normally  take  place  during 
wartime  training  exercises,  but  we  also  practice 
loading  weapons  several  times  a week  to  keep  our 
times  down.” 

During  live  fire  training  exercises  and  practice 
loading  sessions,  aircraft  armament  systems  spe- 
cialists load  a wide  variety  of  bombs  and  ammuni- 
tion, depending  on  the  type  of  aircraft.  “On  the 
A-10,  for  example,  we  load  25-pound  BDUs,”  said 
Airman  Willie  Herringshaw,  an  aircraft  armament 
systems  specialist  in  354th  AGS.  “These  practice 
bombs  look  like  bowling  pins  with  fins  on  them. 

“Cluster  bombs  are  also  part  of  the  inventory. 
Each  cluster  bomb  shell  carries  about  400  sub- 
munitions. When  the  cluster  bomb  is  dropped,  the 
nose  cracks  open,  releasing  the  sub-munitions,”  he 
added. 
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Staff  Sgt.  Garrett  Franklin  guides  the  bomb  onto  the 
jammer . 


“We  load  two  types  of  AGM-65  Mavericks,  one  of 
which  is  television  guided,”  said  McNabb.  “The 
other  is  an  imaging  infra-red  version,  which  locks 
onto  the  heat  emitted  by  the  target. 

“SUU-25  flare  dispensers  are  also  part  of  the  air- 
craft’s munitions  inventory,”  McNabb  added.  “Each 
flare  is  about  two  feet  long  with  an  attached  para- 
chute. When  dropped  at  night,  the  flare’s  two 
billion  candlepower  light  changes  darkness  into 
daylight.  This  is  especially  effective  during  night 
time  bombing  runs  and  ground  maneuvers.” 

During  basic  recruit  training  prospective  aircraft 
armament  systems  specialists  are  assigned  to  a 
specific  type  of  aircraft.  Technical  school  at  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base,  Colo.,  teaches  the  basics  of  loading 
these  weapons  on  the  designated  aircraft.  During 
the  13-week  course,  students  learn  to  troubleshoot 
the  electronic  systems  on  the  aircraft,  including 
removing  and  checking  the  gun  and  firing  systems 
during  scheduled  inspections.  “We  run  a trace  back 
through  the  system  looking  for  electrical  shorts  in 
the  wiring  between  the  gun  system  and  the  button 
the  pilot  pushes,”  Herringshaw  said. 

Using  diagrams,  students  also  learn  to  check  the 


Sgt.  David  Robinson  inspects  a pallet  of  weapons. 
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Loaders 


armament  control  panel,  which  regulates  the  bomb 
drop  sequence  to  help  the  pilot  maintain  the  air- 
craft’s balance. 

During  hangar  training,  the  students  learn  safe 
loading  procedures.  “Students  learn  to  operate  the 
MJl  and  M64  jammers,  which  are  forklift-style 
bomblift  trucks,’’  Herringshaw  continued. 

“Students  practice  operating  the  ammunition 
loading  assembly  (ALA)  which  loads  large  bullet 
rounds  into  the  .30-mm  Gatling  gun  system  on  the 
aircraft,”  McNabb  said.  “Each  round,  including  a 
shell  and  projectile,  weighs  just  over  one  pound. 
The  Gatling  gun  can  fire  4,200  rounds  in  one 


minute,  or  about  70  rounds  a second.” 

After  arriving  at  their  first  assignment,  the 
specialists  review  their  training  in  a Field  Train- 
ing Detachment  (FTD)  prior  to  being  assigned  to  an 
aircraft  generation  squadron.  Experienced  aircraft 
armament  systems  specialists  will  also  receive  ad- 
ditional FTD  training  when  assigned  to  a different 
type  of  aircraft  during  their  careers. 

“The  constant  training  and  practice  we  receive 
all  boils  down  to  one  thing-quickly  and  safely 
loading  munitions  onto  the  aircraft  and  getting 
that  aircraft  back  into  the  air  for  another  mission,” 
McNabb  concluded.  O 


Senior  Airman  Darrel  Bigham  guides  the  bomb  off  the  jammer  with  assistance  from  Staff  Sgt.  Garrett 
Washington 


Coast  Guard 

Communicators 


Story  by  J03  Dennis  Tressic 

“Mayday,  Mayday,  this  is  the  Sea  Puppy.  Our 
engine  quit  and  we’re  in  the  fog.” 

“Sea  Puppy  this  is  the  Coast  Guard,  I hear  you 
very  well.  What  is  your  position?” 

“Coast  Guard,  this  is  the  Puppy,  we  don’t  know 
for  sure,  we  were  10  miles  east  of  the  river  mouth 
when  the  fog  rolled  in  and  our  engine  died  this 
morning.  We’ve  been  drifting  four  hours.” 

“Sea  Puppy,  Coast  Guard,  roger,  please  describe 
your  vessel,  and  the  condition  of  passengers.” 

Coast  Guard  radiomen  at  two  stations  begin 
working  together  using  radio  direction  indicators  to 
locate  the  lost  boat.  A Coast  Guard  patrol  boat  in 
the  area  pinpoints  them  by  radar,  refuels  them  and 
guides  them  back  to  port. 

“This  is  a common  situation  for  a radioman,” 
said  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Dave  Comfort  at  the 
Saginaw  River  Range  Light  Station,  Essexville, 
Mich. 

“When  an  emergency  call  is  received,”  said  Com- 
fort, “the  radioman  has  to  find  out  where  the  per- 
son is,  what’s  wrong,  and  keep  the  person  calm  on 
the  other  end  of  the  radio  or  phone. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  Officer  of  the  Day  re- 


ceives the  information  and  then  decides  whether  to 
dispatch  a boat  or  helicopter  to  assist  in  the  emer- 
gency,” he  said. 

Besides  monitoring  a ship-to-shore  radio,  radio- 
men send  and  receive  messages  over  teletype  sys- 
tems and  maintain  security  files  for  classified 
messages  and  publications. 

Radiomen  receive  20  weeks  of  training  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Training  Center  Radioman  “A” 
school,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

“At  the  school,  radioman  learn  morse  code,  voice 
and  security  procedures,  data  processing,  basic  com- 
munication and  message  traffic  routing,”  stated 
radioman  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Fred  Napoleone 
at  the  USCG  Base,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Everything  taught  at  the  school  is  hands-on 
training.  The  classrooms  are  set  up  the  same  as 
radiorooms  on  ships  and  shore  stations  for  fa- 
miliarization and  standardization  purposes,” 
Napoleone  said. 

’“No  matter  what  kind  of  message  is  received, 
whether  it’s  an  emergency  call  from  lost  fishermen 
at  sea  or  normal  communications,”  Comfort  con- 
cluded, “the  radioman  has  to  give  precise  and  ac- 
curate information  so  assistance  can  be  given  with- 
out delay.”  O 
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Army 

Inspectors 


These  Veterinary  Corps  members 
ensure  the  food  sold  to  military 
families  meet  the  requirements  for 
freshness  and  wholesomeness. 


Story  and  photos 
by  SFC  Karen  Polston 

School  was  out.  The  day  was  perfect  for  a family 
barbeque.  The  ribs  sizzled  on  the  grill  and  the  fin- 
ishing touches  were  made  on  the  potato  salad. 
Everybody  loaded  up  their  plates  and  settled  down 
to  enjoy  lunch. 

Military  families  worldwide  are  able  to  enjoy 
quality  food  because  of  the  work  of  the  Army  food 
inspectors.  Meat  that  is  destined  to  be  sold  in 
military  commissaries  is  checked  and  weighed  to 
ensure  it  matches  the  standards  that  have  been 
specified  in  government  contracts. 

“If  the  meat  doesn’t  meet  requirements,  we  can 


recommend  rejecting  the  product,”  explained  Capt. 
Michael  G.  Courtney,  D.V.M.,  chief  of  the  Norfolk 
branch.  Veterinary  Services,  Medical  Activities, 
Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

“In  addition  to  meats,  we  inspect  canned  goods, 
dairy  products,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  fro- 
zen foods  to  ensure  the  government  is  getting  what 
it  pays  for,”  he  said. 

“The  Army  Veterinary  Corps  inspects  all  food 
purchased  by  military  agencies,  including  com- 
missaries, exchanges,  clubs  and  dining  facilities, 
and  ships.  We  support  the  five  military  services 
worldwide  in  35  countries,  and  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  stationed  at  313  Army  posts,  142  Air  Force 
bases,  203  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  stations  and  25 
Coast  Guard  installations,”  he  explained. 


Army  food  specialists  check  canned  goods  before  they  are  sold  to  military  consumers. 
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Food  specialists  check  meat  purchased  by  the  government 
to  see  if  it  meets  contract  specifications. 


The  Veterinary  Corps  also  provides  full  health 
care  to  government-owned  animals,  such  as  the 
military  working  dogs,  and  they  give  limited  care 
to  the  family  pets  of  military  members;  however, 
their  primary  function  is  to  ensure  that  govern- 
ment food  purchases  are  safe  and  wholesome. 

“During  the  Spanish-American  War,  con- 
taminated foods,  especially  beef,  ‘embalmed’  in  for- 
maldehyde, caused  more  U.S.  casualties  than  did 
Spanish  bullets,”  the  captain  said.  “In  1916,  the 
Army  Veterinary  Corps  was  formed  to  combat  the 
tainted  food  problem.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
no  serious  or  widespread  outbreaks  of  disease  trace- 
able to  unwholesome  foods  of  animal  origin  re- 
ported in  the  Army.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for 
inspections  of  meat  processing  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Overseas,  the  Army  Veterinary  Services  is 
responsible  for  in-plant  inspections.  “We  have 
teams  of  Army  food  inspectors  stationed  right  in 
the  overseas  plants  to  ensure  the  food  being  pro- 
cessed for  military  members  meets  U.S.  govern- 
ment standards,”  Courtney  said. 

Enlisted  veterinary  food  inspectors  are  trained 
during  an  eight- week  basic  course  taught  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Students  learn  to  inspect  food 
using  their  senses  of  taste,  smell  and  sight.  A 10- 
week  advanced  course  is  also  available  to  further 
the  food  inspector’s  knowledge.  There  are  also  re- 
fresher courses  to  keep  the  inspectors  up-to-date  on 
what’s  going  on  in  the  field. 


Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  also  get  inspected  for  quality. 


“People  becoming  Army  food  inspectors  must 
have  a good  sense  of  smell,  be  able  to  lift  a mini- 
mum of  50  pounds  and  must  not  be  color  blind,” 
Courtney  explained. 

“Veterinary  officers  are  veterinarians  before  they 
join  the  Army,  but  they  do  receive  military  train- 
ing at  Fort  Sam  Houston  such  as  the  officer  basic 
course  and  veterinary  corps  orientation,”  he  said. 

“Food  inspection  is  a tremendously  important  job. 
Besides  making  sure  that  the  government  gets 
what  it  pays  for,  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  keeps 
contaminated  food  from  reaching  the  consumer,” 
Courtney  said.  “The  work  we  do  touches  the  lives 
of  every  military  member  and  their  families.  We 
have  to  do  it  right. ”0 
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Electronic  Eyes... 
Underwater  Ears 


Story  and  photos  by 
JOS  Dennis  Tressic 

When  U.S.  Navy  fast  attack  submarines  operate 
in  the  ocean,  sonar  technicians  are  listening  and 
watching  for  unidentified  objects. 

The  sonar  technician  on  duty  might  say  in  a 
quick,  quiet  report  to  the  command  center  of  the 
submarine,  “Control,  sonar,  we  have  a contact 
bearing  zero-two-zero,  range  10,000  yards.” 

“Sonar,  this  is  Control.  Prepare  to  come  to 
periscope  depth  for  visual  identification.” 

The  contact  might  be  a ship,  another  submarine, 
marine  life  or  an  obstacle.  The  sonar  technician’s 
job  is  to  spot  and  identify  each  contact  when  ever 
possible. 

“The  U.S.  Navy’s  fast  attack  submarines’  re- 
sponsibilities are  to  locate,  identify,  and  monitor 
potentially-hostile  forces’  submarines,”  stated 


Senior  Chief  Jerry  Daly,  a sonar  technician,  sub- 
marine (STS),  aboard  the  USS  Cincinnati,  home- 
ported  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

“We’re  the  eyes  and  ears  for  our  sub,”  Daly  said. 
“In  addition  to  tracking  other  submarines,  we  navi- 
gate our  sub  around  underwater  obstacles  to  reach 
our  various  destinations  safely,  staying  clear  of 
contacts.  Once  a contact  is  identified,  it’s  monitored 
from  a distance.  If,  during  a monitoring,  our  sub- 
marine is  discovered  by  another  sub,  a stalking 
game  of  “cat  and  mouse”  begins.  Then  we  find  out 
who’s  sonar  technicians  are  really  the  best,”  he 
said. 

“To  be  better  than  other  submarines  and  to  keep 
up  with  changing  technology,  our  training  is  con- 
stantly being  upgraded,”  explained  Daly. 

Training  for  STSs  is  taught  at  a series  of  Navy 
schools  beginning  with  an  11-week  basic  electricity 
and  electronics  school  at  Groton,  Conn.  This  is 
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followed  by  three  months  of  sonar  technician  “A” 
school  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

“At  the  various  schools,  STSs  are  taught  ad- 
vanced electronics,  oceanography,  basic  sonar  sys- 
tems, and  to  identify  sounds  produced  by  such 
things  as  ships,  torpedoes,  and  marine  life,”  Daly 
continued.  “Sonar  technicians  receive  further  in- 
struction at  a maintenance  “C”  school,  which 
teaches  students  how  to  perform  corrective  main- 
tenance on  sonar  equipment. 

“After  these  schools,  sonar  technicians  are  sent 
to  the  fleet,  where  they  begin  their  qualification 
training  to  become  sonar  operators.  This  training 
takes  about  one  year  to  complete.  An  additional 
four  years  of  qualifications  are  required  if  a person 
wants  to  become  a sonar  supervisor,”  said  Daly. 

“Qualification  training  never  ceases  for  STSs 
because  of  the  continuing  advancements  being 
made  in  electronics  and  sonar  equipment  technol- 
ogy. This  ongoing  technological  education  enables 
STSs  to  always  keep  up  with,  and  monitor  any 
possible  threats  from  under  the  oceans’  surfaces. ”0 


Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Mike  Benjamin  needs  to  know  sonar 
equipment  inside  and  out.  On  a long  cruise,  his  knowledge 
of  test  equipment  and  procedures  (opposite)  will  keep  his 
sonar  equipment  working.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  keep 
electronic  signal  processing  and  analysis  equipment 
(above)  tuned  and  adjusted  to  detect  the  faintest  signal. 
Knowing  what  to  look  for  in  a paper  copy  of  what  he  sees 
on  screen  (right)  is  the  key  to  identifying  underwater 
objects. 
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Marine  Corps 


Story  and  photos 
by  SFC  Karen  Polston 

The  rotor  blades  cut  through  the  air  as  the  heli- 
copter’s engines  rumbled.  The  ground  crewman 
gave  the  thumb’s  up  signal  to  the  pilot,  and  the 
aircraft  lifted  off  in  a swirl  of  dust  and  noise. 

The  Marine  Corps  crew  chief  seated  behind  the 
pilots  listened  to  the  radio  transmissions  from  the 
tower  and  checked  the  cargo  that  had  been  loaded 
prior  to  the  flight. 

“This  CH-46E  helicopter  is  my  responsibility,’’ 
said  Cpl.  Dan  Brochu,  a crew  chief  with  Marine 
Air  Group  (MAG)  46,  Detachment  A,  4th  Marine 
Air  Wing,  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Air  Station,  Va. 

“Before  each  flight,  I remove  the  tie-down  ropes 
of  the  aircraft,  inspect  and  rotate  the  blades,  check 
the  hydraulic  system  and  make  a thorough  check 
of  the  aircraft’s  interior  and  exterior.  Safety  is 
paramount  in  flying,”  Brochu  said. 

“Our  main  mission  is  the  movement  of  cargo  and 
troops  from  ship  to  shore  and  vertical  replenish- 
ment from  one  ship  to  another  using  an  external 
cargo  hook.  We  also  perform  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions,” Brochu  said. 

According  to  Staff  Sgt.  James  T.  Dahling,  flight- 
line  chief  for  MAG  46,  it  takes  approximately  18 
months  of  training  to  become  a Marine  Corps  crew 
chief. 

Students  attend  a one-week  aviation  fundamen- 
tals course  and  a four-to-six-week  self-paced  basic 
helicopter  school  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Following 
graduation,  the  Marines  are  assigned  to  an  air 
wing  for  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  for  three  months. 

Marines  complete  their  OJT  period  along  with 
maintenance  training  and  are  then  assigned  to  one 
of  three  helicopter  types-CH-53;  AH-IN  or  the 
CH-46. 

“They’re  not  crew  chiefs  yet,”  explained  Dahling. 
“An  eight-month  ground  training  program  is  next. 
During  this  period.  Marines  learn  about  the  elec- 
trical and  hydraulic  systems  of  the  aircraft,  me- 
chanical maintenance,  servicing  and  how  to  con- 
duct inspections. 

“When  ground  training  is  completed,  they  are  re- 
quired to  attend  air  crew  training  consisting  of 
short  courses  in  flight  physiology,  water  survival 
training,  deep  water  environmental  training,  and 
survival,  evasion  and  escape  tactics. 

“Now  he’s  qualified  for  aircrew  member  training, 
which  is  comprised  of  50  hours  of  flight  time.  Dur- 
ing this  three-month  phase,  the  Marine  learns  how 
to  troubleshoot  problems  while  airborne,  how  to 
operate  external  cargo  loads  and  how  to  load  inter- 
nal cargo.  He  also  learns  how  to  conduct  rescue 
operations  and  emergency  procedures  involving  the 
aircraft  and  passengers.  Combat  training  is  also 


Cpl.  Brochu  wipes  down  the  landing  gear  of  his  helicopter 

conducted  during  this  phase  with  the  emphasis  on 
learning  aerial  gunnery  and  combat  techniques. 

“After  the  training  is  completed,  the  Marine  has 
to  go  through  a series  of  tests.  He  must  successful- 
ly perform  a ground  evaluation,  take  both  an  open- 
book  and  a closed-book  written  examination,  and 
an  oral  exam. 

“Once  all  the  examinations  are  passed,  the 
Marine  is  awarded  the  designation  of  crew  chief.  It 
takes  work  but  our  people  are  well  trained  and 
know  how  to  handle  themselves  on  the  aircraft,” 
Dahling  said. 

Brochu  returned  from  his  flight  and  made  notes 
on  what  needed  to  be  done  on  the  helicopter  before 
the  next  flight.  “I  take  good  care  of  my  ‘bird.  ” he 
concluded.  “If  I don’t,  how  can  I expect  it  to  take 
care  of  me?”0 
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Crew  Chiefs 


B crew  chief  makes  a final  visual  inspection  as  the  helicopter 
‘pares  to  take  off.  Right,  CpI.  Brochu  checks  the  oil  levels. 
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In  the  cockpit,  CpI.  Brochu  runs  through  a pre-flight  check  list. 
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Story  and  photos 
by  SFC  Karen  Polston 

The  young  Marine  was  leaving  for  a long  over- 
seas deployment.  His  new  wife  said  she  would  take 
care  of  things  while  he  was  gone.  His  car  needed  to 
be  registered  and  he  wanted  to  sell  his  motorcycle. 

To  ensure  she  could  conduct  his  business  legally 
with  no  problems,  he  went  to  his  base  legal  office 
and  got  a general  power  of  attorney,  giving  his 
wife  the  legal  authorization  to  make  decisions  for 
him  during  his  absense. 

“Providing  legal  assistance  and  advice  to  people 
is  the  best  part  of  this  job,”  explained  Sgt.  Irvin  W. 
Holsapple,  legal  service  specialist  with  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate’s  Office  at  Marine  Corps  Base 
Camp  Elmore,  Norfolk,  Va. 

“In  addition  to  powers  of  attorney,  we  work  up 
wills,  contracts,  and  bills  of  sale  for  Marines  and 
their  families.  We  also  counsel  Marines  in  divorce 
and  adoption  cases  and  assist  when  there’s  a legal 
problem  such  as  lack  of  court-ordered  child  support 
payments.  I feel  good  when  I can  help  someone 
take  care  of  a problem,”  Holsapple  said. 

According  to  Cpl.  Kevin  Michael  Studer,  bat- 
talion legal  chief  with  the  Camp  Elmore  Battalion 
Adjutant’s  Office,  another  part  of  the  legal  service 
specialist’s  job  involves  working  with  military  law- 
yers and  officials  on  administrative  discharges, 
non-judicial  punishments  (disciplining  a service 
member  without  going  to  trial)  and  courts-martial 
(military  trials  in  which  military  members  are  ac- 
cused of  a crime). 

“For  a court-martial,  legal  service  specialists  pre- 
pare the  convening  orders,  line  up  witnesses,  re- 
search the  case  to  find  related  precedent-setting 
decisions  for  the  lawyers,  and  draft  up  the  charge 
sheets. 

“During  the  trial,  a legal  service  specialist  re- 
cords the  proceedings.  These  notes  are  the  official 
records  of  the  court-martial.  Following  the  pro- 
ceedings, I review  all  the  information  pertaining  to 
the  trial.  After  all  the  facts  are  gathered  and 
reviewed,  I send  the  packet  to  Marine  Corps  head- 
quarters,” Studer  explained. 

Marine  legal  service  specialists  learn  the  basics 
of  their  job  by  attending  a nine-week  course  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  “The  school  familiarizes 
the  student  with  the  legal  paperwork  they  will  be 
working  with  and  the  manuals  used  to  conduct 
research.  The  details  of  the  job  are  learned  through 
on-the-job  experience,”  Holsapple  explained. 

“The  legal  service  specialists  who  are  selected  to 
be  note  readers  (transcribing  court  reporters’  re- 
cords) attend  a four-month  course  to  learn  to  read 
the  stenographer’s  notes,”  Holsapple  said. 

“For  anyone  who’s  interested  in  learning  the 
legal  system,  this  is  a good  place  to  start.  I plan  to 
became  a lawyer,”  Studer  said,  “and  the  ex- 


Cpl.  Studer,  a Marine  Corps  legal  service  specialist,  does 
research  in  preparation  for  a court  martial. 


perience  I’m  gaining  from  working  with  military 
lawyers  and  learning  about  trial  proceedings  will 
help  immeasurably.” 

The  assistance  provided  by  legal  service  spe- 
cialists helps  their  fellow  Marines  also.  From  the 
Marine  who  needs  a power  of  attorney  for  his  wife 
while  on  deployment  to  the  Marine  who’s  being 
defended  by  a military  lawyer  during  a court- 
martial,  legal  service  specialists  supply  the  nec- 
essary paperwork,  research  and  advice  to  help.O 


Sgt.  Holsapple  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  a power  of 
attorney. 
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Wire  Experts 


Story  and  photos  by 
SSgt.  Linda  Mitchell 

It’s  every  electrician’s  night- 
mare. 


One  minute  all  the  lights,  type- 
writers, air  conditioners  and  spe- 
cial equipment  in  the  base  hospi- 
tal are  working  perfectly.  The 
next  minute,  silence  and  dark- 


ness descend.  A generator  kicks 
in  to  provide  emergency  power. 

Calls  .to  the  base  electrician 
shop  flood  the  telephone  lines. 
Within  minutes,  electricians 
locate  the  problem-a  faulty  fuse 
in  the  main  transformer  pro- 
viding power  to  the  building.  The 
fuse  is  replaced,  and  power  is 
quickly  restored. 

“Tracing  electrical  problems 
from  the  socket  or  light  back  to 
the  power  source  is  one  part  of 
our  job,”  said  Sgt.  Jesse  Bullock, 
an  interior  electrician  in  the  1st 
Civil  Engineering  (CE)  Squad- 
ron, Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 
“We  start  at  the  obvious  places, 
like  the  fuse  box,  switch  plate 
and  bulb  socket.  If  the  problem 
still  isn’t  solved,  we  check  the 
wiring,  circuit  breakers  and  con- 
nectors. Working  with  blueprints 
of  the  building,  we  can  trace  the 
electrical  wires  through  the  walls 
and  isolate  the  problem  without 
tearing  the  walls  down.” 

Military  electricians  mostly 
learn  to  work  on  buildings  that 
already  exist.  “For  example,” 
Bullock  said,  “last  year  we  were 
tasked  with  rewiring  an  unused 
building  in  one  of  our  housing 
areas  and  transforming  it  into  a 
satellite  hospital  clinic.” 

Sgt.  Leman  E.  Patrick  Jr.,  a 
senior  electrician  in  the  558th 


Lance  CpI.  Kevin  O'Donnell,  a Marine 
Corps  electrician/generator  operator 
at  Camp  Elmore,  attaches  wires  in 
preparation  for  installing  an  overhead 
light. 
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Sgt.  Bullock  fixes  a switch  on  a training  board 


Transportation  Company,  Ft. 
Eustis,  Va.,  also  rewires  build- 
ings. He  takes  his  job  one  step 
further,  however,  because  his  job 
entails  troubleshooting,  rewiring, 
rebuilding  and  installing  the  mo- 
tors and  generators  used  to  pro- 
vide electric  power  to  the  boats 
assigned  to  his  company. 

Electricians  in  the  Navy  help 
construct  buildings  from  the 
ground  up.  “We’re  assigned  to  a 
crew,”  explained  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class  Jimson  Vedua,  a con- 
struction electrician  in  Construc- 
tion Battalion  Unit  (CBU)  411, 
Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va.  “While 
carpenters  construct  the  outer 
shell  of  the  building  and  plumb- 
ers put  in  the  water  pipes,  electri- 
cians install  the  wiring  and  other 
electrical  equipment. 

“Installing  wires  within  the 
walls  include  cutting  and  shaping 
the  pipe  conduits  which  protect 
the  wires,”  said  Sgt.  Tony  Hobbs, 
a Marine  Corps  electrician  me- 
chanic at  Fleet  Marine  Force 


Atlantic,  Marine  Corps  Base 
Camp  Elmore,  Norfolk,  Va.  “We 
bend  and  shape  the  pipes  to  fit 
the  job  we’re  doing,  and  then  run 
the  wires  through  the  pipes.” 

To  learn  these  skills,  electri- 
cians attend  a variety  of  technical 
schools.  The  Air  Force’s  basic 
electrician  school  is  12  weeks  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
Twelve- week  Navy  schools  are  at 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.  Marines  attend 
the  basic  nine-week  course  at 
Courthouse  Bay  Engineers’ 

School,  Marine  Corps  Base  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  and  they  can  con- 
tinue on  to  the  advanced  me- 
chanic’s course.  Army  personnel 
attend  an  eight-week  course  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Principals  of  electricity  are 
studied  at  the  schools,  along  with 
wiring  and  troubleshooting  tech- 
niques. Students  learn  safety  pro- 
cedures, and  how  to  use  a variety 
of  equipment,  including  wire  pli- 
ers, multimeters,  voltage  testers 


and  amp  meters.  They  are  taught 
service-oriented  projects,  such  as 
wiring  a field  camp  for  electrical 
power. 

Additionally,  they  learn  to  re- 
pair an  maintain  the  generators 
used  to  provide  extra  electrical 
power  in  base  facilities  and  out  in 
the  field. 

The  basic  principals  of  electrical 
rewiring  and  repair  learned  at 
school  and  on  the  job  are  also  ap- 
plied when  interior  electricians 
are  required  to  repair  electrical 
appliances.  “We  often  fix  stoves, 
refrigerators,  air  conditioners, 
dish  washers,  clothes  washers 
and  dryers,  and  hot  water  heat- 
ers,” Bullock  said.  “We  can  also 
repair  small  appliances  like 
toasters.” 

“School  and  on-the-job  training 
teach  us  to  react  swiftly  and  effi- 
ciently to  all  situations,”  Bullock 
said.  “When  a major  power  out- 
age occurs,  like  the  one  at  the 
base  hospital,  we  know  we  can 
find  the  problem  and  fix  it.”0 
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Army’s 
sales  force 


Story  and  photos 
by  SFC  Karen  Polston 

They  are  the  Army’s  sales  force.  They  talk  to 
people  interested  in  joining  the  military  and  ex- 
plain the  opportunities  and  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able. They  are  Army  recruiters. 

“The  majority  of  people  join  the  Army  for  one  of 
five  reasons  - training,  education,  adventure, 
money,  or  to  serve  their  country,’’  explained  Sgt. 
1st  Class  Edward  B.  Washington,  station  com- 
mander at  the  Hampton  Recruiting  Station,  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

“It’s  my  job  to  find  out  what  a person  wants  out 
of  life  and  to  let  them  know  what  the  Army  has  to 
offer  them.  I ‘sell’  the  Army. 

“If,  for  example,  an  applicant  tells  me  that  he’s 
interested  in  getting  a college  education.  I’ll  ex- 
plain that  the  Army  will  pay  up  to  75  percent  of 
his  off-duty  college  tuition  and  how  he  may  use  the 
funds  for  college  after  he  completes  his  tour  of  du- 
ty,’’ Washington  said. 

“Recruiters  do  have  monthly  quotas  to  meet  (on 
the  average,  3 to  4 people)  but  our  most  important 
job  is  taking  care  of  the  applicants.  It’s  our  re- 
sponsibility to  answer  their  questions  and  help 
them  determine  what  job  they  are  best  suited  for,” 
Washington  explained. 

“Being  a recruiter  takes  motivation  and  requires 
hard  work  and  long  hours,”  Washington  said. 
“Many  people  aren’t  available  to  talk  with  a re- 
cruiter until  the  evening  hours. 

“Each  recruiter  has  to  use  the  sales  technique 
that  works  for  them.  I’ve  gotten  in  to  the  habit  of 
asking  everyone  I meet  if  they  want  to  join  the 
Army.  Actually,  this  works  quite  well.  Many  peo- 
ple don’t  know  about  all  the  Army  has  to  offer. 

One  night  I was  in  the  grocery  store  and  began 
talking  to  the  clerk.  A few  weeks  later,  she  en- 
listed,” Washington  said. 

“I  also  work  with  the  local  high  schools.  I get  in- 
volved with  the  teachers  and  guidance  counselors 
to  set  up  displays  and  meet  the  students  to  let 
them  know  that  the  Army  is  looking  for  quality 
people  to  fill  the  high-tech  jobs.” 


To  become  a recruiter,  a soldier  must  be  a ser- 
geant or  above  in  rank.  A soldier  can  volunteer  for 
the  duty  or  be  selected  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  “A  person  can’t  come  out  of  basic  training 
and  become  a recruiter,”  Washington  explained. 
“They  need  some  experience  being  in  the  Army 
before  they  begin  trying  to  ‘sell’  the  Army.” 

Recruiters  learn  the  trade  by  attending  a six- 
week  course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  Stu- 
dents are  taught  sales  and  telephone  techniques, 
paperwork  requirements,  and  get  experience  in 
public  speaking. 

“After  graduation,  many  recruiters  are  stationed 
in  areas  that  aren’t  near  any  military  bases.  Since 
this  means  we  don’t  always  have  a chance  to  shop 
at  the  commissary  and  exchange  (the  military  gro- 
cery and  department  store),  recruiters  receive  an 
extra  pay  allowance  of  up  to  $275  a month,” 
Washington  said.  “We  have  another  incentive  in 
that  promotion  for  recruiters  is  rapid. 

“It  can  be  a demanding  job,  but  it  is  rewarding,” 
Washington  concluded.  “When  I do  my  job,  new 
soldiers  get  the  jobs  and  training  they  want  and 
the  Army  gets  satisfied  people.  Besides,  I’m  a good 
salesman  and  I believe  in  my  ‘product. ”’0 


SFC  Washington  is  an  Army  recruiter. 
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Information 


Department  of  Defense 

OASD/PA 

Directorate  of  Defense  Information 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20301 


Job  Skills  and  Programs 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN:  USARCCS-D 
Fort  Sheridan,  111.  60037 

Navy  Opportunity  Information  Center 

P.O.  Box  2000 

Pelham  Manor,  N.Y.  10803 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
(Code  MRRA) 

Washington,  D.C.  20380 

AFMPC/MPCM 
Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78150 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Headquarters 
G-PMR 

Washington,  D.C.  20593 


Service  Academies 

Director  of  Admissions  and  Registrar 
U.S.  Military  Academy 
West  Point,  N.Y.  10996 

Superintendent  (ATTN:  Candidate  Guidance) 
U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Annapolis,  Md.  21402 

Director  of  Cadet  Admissions 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80840 

Director  of  Admissions 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
New  London,  Conn.  06320 

Military  History 

U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History 
Historical  Services  Division 
Room  6A057 

Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20310 


Addresses 


Naval  Historical  Center 
Naval  History  Division 
Bldg.  220  WNY 
Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps 
Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Office  of  Air  Force  History 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  36112 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Headquarters 
G-BPA  Historian 
Washington,  D.C.  20593 


Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 


Army  ROTC 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.  23651 

Navy  Opportunity  Information  Center 

P.O.  Box  2000 

Pelham  Manor,  N.Y.  10803 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
(Code  MRRO-6) 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps 
Washington,  D.C.  20380 

Air  Force  ROTC/RRO 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  36112 


National  Guard/Reserve 


Army  and  Air  Force  National  Guard  Bureau 
(NGB-10) 

Washington,  D.C.  20310 

Chief  of  Army  Reserves 
Room  1D428 

Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20310 

Headquarters  Air  Force  Reserves/RS 
Robins  AFB,  Ga.  31098 

Marine  Corps  Opportunities 

P.O.  Box  38901 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90038 

Navy  Opportunity  Information  Center 

P.O.  Box  2000 

Pelham  Manor,  N.Y.  10803 
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1987 

Joint  Service 


Travel 


Air  Force 


Army 


Marine  Corps 


Navy 


Coast  Guard 


- 1988  Index 


Reproduction  Specialists-November  1987 
Physical  Therapy  Techs--Decemher  1987 
Standing  Alone--Fehruary  1988 
Life  Preservers--March  1988 
Wire  Experts-April  1988 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.--Novemher  1987 
Tucson,  Ariz.-Decemher  1987 
Juarez,  Mexico-Fehruary  1988 
Philadelphia,  Pa. --March  1988 

Comhat  Controllers-Novemher  1987 
Flightline  Caretakers-Decemher  1987 
Weather  Equipment  Mechanics-Decemher  1987 
Marriage  of  the  Heart-Fehruary  1988 
Honor  With  Dignity-March  1988 
Electronics  Testers-March  1988 
Environmental  Healers-March  1988 
Bomh  Loaders-April  1988 

Medicine  Men-Novemher  1987 

Oh  No!  A Dental  Appointmentl-Novemher  1987 

Precision  Counts-Novemher  1987 

Operating  Room  Technicians-Decemher  1987 

Critter  Care-Decemher  1987 

Getting  Them  Off  the  Ground-Fehruary  1988 

Fixing  What’s  Broken-Fehruary  1988 

Airhornel-March  1988 

Army  Nurses-March  1988 

Food  Inspectors-April  1988 

Army’s  Sales  Force-April  1988 


Military  Police-Novemher  1987 
Defenders  of  the  Skies-Decemher  1987 
Fix-It  Crew-Decemher  1987 
Confident  and  Proud-Fehruary  1988 
Metal  Magic-March  1988 
Legal  Assistance-April  1988 
Marine  Corps  Crew  Chiefs-April  1988 

Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate-Novemher  1987 
‘Ordies’-One-of-a-Kind -November  1987 
Floating  Cities-December  1987 
Ready  to  Roll-February  1988 
Machinery  Repairmen-February  1988 
Desert  Navy-February  1988 

Interior  Communication  Technicians-March  1988 
Electronic  Eyes,  Underwater  Ears-April  1988 
Universal  Language-April  1988 

Coast  Guard  Telephone  Techs-November  1987 
Electronics  Technicians-Decemher  1987 
Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate-February  1988 
Radarman-March  1988 
Coast  Guard  Communicators-April  1988 
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A guitar  solo  highlights  one  of  the  dance  band  numbers. 


The 

Universal 

Language 

Story  by  PA2  Rick  Woods 
& J03  Dennis  Tressic 

As  the  crowd  stood  waiting  for  the  parade,  they 
heard  the  trumpets  blare  and  cymbals  crash  before 
the  procession  came  into  view.  The  Navy  band 
rounded  the  corner  with  precise  movements  as  they 
played  John  Phillip  Sousa’s  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.” 

A parade  is  only  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  perfor- 
mances that  showcase  a Navy  bandsman’s  talents. 
Musicians  also  entertain  at  honor  ceremonies,  ship 
arrivals,  official  command  socials,  birthday  balls, 
and  retirement  ceremonies.  They  promote  the  Navy 
by  performing  at  state  fairs,  high  schools  and  free 
public  concerts. 

Naval  Chief  Petty  Officer  Robert  Marquart  is  a 
musician.  “People  who  want  to  become  Navy  musi- 
cians need  to  know  how  to  read  music  and  play  a 
particular  musical  instrument.  They  also  must  win 


The  brass  section  comes  in  on  cue  dur- 
ing a patriotic  opener. 

Photos  by  J03  Dennis  Tressic 
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an  audition  for  these  jobs,  so  it’s  beneficial  if  they 
can  play  major  and  minor  music  scales,  and  read 
and  play  a variety  of  music.  Local  recruiters  can 
make  audition  arrangements,”  Marquart  said. 

“After  winning  the  auditions  and  completing 
Navy  basic  training,  musicians  sharpen  their  tal- 
ents during  six  months  of  school  at  Little  Creek 
Amphibious  Base,  Norfolk,  Va.,”  Marquart  said. 

“The  school  teaches  music  theory,  harmony,  and 
how  to  listen  for  proper  pitch  and  tone.  Students 
learn  to  play  a second  instrument  if  they  don’t 
know  one  already.  After  completion  of  the  school,  a 
musician  joins  one  of  the  10  bands  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  or  one  of  the  five  bands  over- 
seas,” Marquart  explained. 

Wherever  a musician  is  stationed,  the  job  will  be 
similar.  Whether  marching  in  a parade,  or  perform- 
ing with  a ceremonial  band  at  a birthday  ball,  a 
musician’s  music  makes  the  difference  between  an 
event  and  an  occasion.  “We  take  great  pride  in  our 
versatility  and  our  professionalism,”  continued 
Marquart.  “I  feel  I have  the  best  job  in  the  Navy. 
Where  else  can  you  end  your  work  day  with  a 
round  of  applause  from  an  enthusiastic  audience?”0 


A lone  clarinetist  warms  up  prior  to  the  program. 

The  Navy  Band  from  Naval  Station  Norfolk,  Va.,  performs 
regularly  at  ceremonies  in  eastern  Virginia. 
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